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CALENDARS 





The new art calendar for 1933 has been prepared for THE 
LicuoriANn. It is artistically made up, with prints of the old mas- 
ters reproduced in many colors; with feasts marked on each date 
of the year, together with appropriate texts; and with a summary 
of Christian faith and practice printed on the last page. It will 
make a useful adornment for the Catholic home. 


Having reduced the subscription rate of THe LicuorIaNn to 
$1.00, we are unable to give the calendars away as premiums. 
Those who desire them, may obtain them for 30 cents, or four 
for $1.00. Write to Business Manager of Ture Licuorran, Box 
A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


On November 9th, the bi-centennial anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and the 
centennial anniversary of the coming of the Redemptorist to Amer- 
ica, will be celebrated. The November issue of THe Licuorran 
will be an anniversary issue, celebrating these events, and will 
contain two appropriate articles that are now in preparation: 


THE FIRST REDEMPTORISTS 
By A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


THE REDEMPTORISTS COME TO AMERICA 
By R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R. 





These articles will tell something of the founding of the Con- 
gregation in Scala, Italy, and of the difficulties facing the Re- 
demptorists upon their arrival in America in 1832. 
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Mother of Christ the King 


Oh Mary of the gentle eyes! 
In whom for us salvation lies, 
Accept this title which we bring — 
Sweet Mother of Our Christ the King! 


Just as thy grateful sons of old 
Thy grand prerogatives have told, 
So we today would rise and sing — 
Sweet Mother of Our Christ the King! 


Yea! let it roll from shore to shore, 
With added praise forever more, 
Till loving hearts responsive ring — 
Sweet Mother of Our Christ the King! 


Grant us in death’s dark hour the grace 
To see the beauty of thy face. 
Refuge of souls! to thee we cling — 
Sweet Mother of Our Christ the King! 


— Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


CATHOLICS AND PROHIBITION 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Approaching a group of his young people in the hall, Father Casey 
found them making merry over the impending defeat of prohibition. 

“You know the Great American Desert,” said George, “well the 
Democrats are going to irrigate it and make ten hop trees grow where 
one cactus grew before.” 

“Pity the poor camel,” Ellen added. ‘“Won’t it be sad to see the 
clumsy brute drown!” 

“I know a sight sadder by far: the W. C. T. U. timing their meet- 
ing by the nearest brewery whistle.” 

“Astronomers say,” drawled Ambrose, “that the sun that makes the 
dawn’s early light on the eighth day of November nineteen-hundred- 
thirty-two, will be a wet moon.” 

“What’s this? What’s this? If I did not know what temperate 
people you are, I should judge from your talk that you are all shrivelling 
up from an unquenchable thirst.” Father Casey made the remark half 
in jest, half in earnest. 

“Father, you know that is a fact. We Catholics have raised such 
a long and doleful howl about prohibition that outsiders believe a 
Catholic in good standing must necessarily be a hooch hound.” It was 
Herman who spoke. When somebody flared up and demanded proof, 
he continued. “Proof is plentiful. Just to give you one example: You 
boys and girls of St. Mary’s made me run the party last week. A soft- 
stepping gentleman, who keeps informed on all such affairs, squirmed 
into my office and asked for the exclusive right to supply the liquor. 
I told him there would be no liquor. He came back with this: ‘Say, 
bo, wotcha handin’ me? Aren’t ya trowin’ dis party for Catlik ladies 
and gents? And no liquor! Tell dat to de marines! Some guy is 
hornin’ in on my distrik, dat’s wot.’ ” 

“And listen to this from the morning News.” Ferdinand read: 
“Catholics Hail Hope for Booze. Wet Priests Win Ten Year Fight 
against Dry Parsons.” 

“That’s the dirty News again,” Ellen stormed. “Always watching 
to cast a slur on the Catholics.” 
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“Look here, Ellen,” Herman challenged, “if all the pot shots you 
have taken at prohibition were collected into a book, wouldn’t the dear 
reader be justified in believing you were sore because Volstead im- 
peded your supply of hooch.” 

“I never touched a drop of hooch in my life. And you know it,” 
Ellen retorted. 

“That’s right! Be true to your sex, and get mad over nothing! 
But just there is the trouble,” he continued, addressing the company in 
general, “there are too many Catholics like Ellen. They never drink 
themselves, but they have worked up such a fury over prohibition that, 
to hear them talk, one would judge they could not exist without their 
liquor. This has given rise to a wrong opinion about Catholics and the 
drink question.” 

“That is true,” assented the priest. “Many Catholics have voiced 
their condemnation of prohibition in words not always prudently chosen ; 
many Catholics have manifested their opposition to prohibition by 
actions not always praiseworthy.” 

“Yes,” said Ferdinand, “I have heard members of our sodality here 
praise young men and young women just because they drink intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and condemn other young men and young women just be- 
cause they don’t.” 

“Such persons are fully as irrational and intolerant as Carrie Nation 
or any other dry fanatic,” Father Casey declared. 

“But, Father,” George objected, “drinking liquor is not necessarily 
a bad action.” 

“No, neither is it a good action. Therefore to praise or condemn 
anybody just because he drinks or does not drink, is unreasonable and 
fanatical.” 

“Well, at least, when we see a man openly take a drink, we know 
he is not narrow and bigoted.” 

“How do you know that?” 

““Because—because—why, because if he were narrow and bigoted, 
he wouldn’t take a drink—at least not where he could be seen.” 


“Now, George,” warned the priest, “do not make statements which 
you know are not true. Some of the narrowest bigots that ever lived 
were inveterate drinkers, while some of the broadest and most tolerant 
of men deliberately abstained from liquor and advised others to do 
the same.” 
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“Deliberate abstinence. That is a different thing. But we are not 
encouraged to practice deliberate abstinence; we are forcibly robbed 
of a human right by the Volstead abomination fastened on this once- 
free country by hick town Sunday school teachers.” 


“The hick town Sunday school teacher,” Ferdinand protested, “is a 
thousand times better than the city boy who can find no more rational 
way of condemning the law than the boorish habit of teetering into 
respectable gatherings with a hip flask and a whiskey breath. The 
hick town Sunday school teacher is a thousand times better than the 
Child of Mary who, to show her disapproval of prohibition, disgraces 
her religion, dishonors her family, and besmirches her purity, by 
attending questionable night clubs or sharing the bootleg liquor of a 
half-drunken escort.” 

“T remember the time, before the advent of prohibition,” one of the 
older members remarked, “when such conduct was unthinkable on the 
part of any decent Catholic young man or Catholic young woman. In 
my First Communion class every one of us took the pledge to abstain 
from drink until we came of age. We found the pledge more of a help 
than a hindrance. Several of us continued to renew it from year to year 
and would probably be doing so still were it not for the coming of 
prohibition.” 

“You were not obliged to drop the pledge just because prohibition 
came into force.” 

“No, of course not. But we were blamed fools enough to do it 
nevertheless. By some crooked process of bug-house logic we figured 
it would be narrow-minded to continue the habits of self restraint which 
we had acquired. Quickly enough we formed habits of the other kind; 
as a result some of my dearest friends are hopeless drunkards today.” 


“Tt is tragic,” cried the priest ; ““we American Catholics have made a 
fatal blunder. During ten years of prohibition we have allowed a noble 
structure to crumble which had taken a hundred years to build—the 
Catholic temperance spirit. After a century of unceasing effort and 
prayer, we had at last reached the point where Christian self-restraint 
in the matter of drink was widely practised and universally honored. 
Such is no longer the case. Very few deliberately abstain from intoxi- 
cating drink, and those few are rarely commended for so doing.” 


“T remember the time,” said Ferdinand, “when total abstainers were 
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so numerous that we considered it a duty of hospitality to keep a supply 
of soft drinks for them.” 

“Even the old-fashioned beer party among relatives and intimate 
friends, wholesome and innocent though it was, had almost disappeared, 
at least in my family,” said Herman. “Grandad and his cronies still 
favored the festive stein, but the rest of the family seemed to feel that 
it was a little bit more correct to find other forms of amusement.” 


“Total abstinence societies too,’ Father Casey added; “they were 
popular and flourishing. And many that did not belong to total abstin- 
ence societies, took the pledge. That is, they bound themselves to ab- 
stain from intoxicating drink in honor of the sacred thirst of our 
Saviour on the cross. By observing that pledge, they set a good exam- 
ple, they strengthened their character through constant voluntary self- 
denial, and they practised genuine devotion to the passion of Christ. 
There was nothing slavish or fanatical about it; it was a free, voluntary 
practise of self-restraint through a motive of love of our Lord. Then 
there were’ many modified forms: some pledged themselves never to 
take intoxicants when treating or being treated. If you treat one 
another to coco-cola, you need have no fear of going to excess; if you 
treat one another to beer and whiskey, there is great danger. Some 
pledged themselves never to drink outside the home; they believed they 
could enjoy a moderate glass in safety there. A very common and 
very beautiful practise was to abstain from all intoxicating drink dur- 
ing the whole of lent. Some say lenten penance has become a farce. 
There was no farce about this. A man is accustomed to his regular 
glass of beer. He voluntarily abstains from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Sunday. That is genuine penance.” 

“How different was all that from the prohibition law,” Herman 
remarked. “Those practises were ennobling. They strengthened the 
will, fostered Christian virtue, made a mana man. The prohibition law 
was degrading, excited contempt for all law, made a man a slave. As 
soon as prohibition is repealed, we must revive these good old cus- 
toms.” 

“More easily said than done,” declared Father Casey. “Half-a- 
century may not suffice. And what havoc drunkenness may work among 
our Catholic people in the meantime, and what scandal to non-Catholics! 
I tremble to think of the disgraceful things that can happen during the 
first few years after the repeal of prohibition.” 
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“Father, you are right. I can see wild times coming. Can nothing 
be done to prevent such a misfortune?” 

“Yes, surely; if you people are willing to do it.” 

“You mean us boys and girls of St. Mary’s Parish?” 

“Exactly. You can prevent mad orgies of drink among Catholics, 
if you have the spirit of sacrifice and the strength of self-control, if 
you have enough love for your religion and respect for yourselves.” 

“How can we do it?” 

“By re-awakening in yourselves the refined Christian sentiment that 
sees the coarseness and commonness of the drink habit ; by joining total 
abstinence societies or at least pledging yourselves to abstain in some 
modified form; by excluding drink from your parties and meetings.” 

“The young people of St. Mary’s might - all that ; it would have 
little effect unless others would do the same.’ 

“Do not worry about others. If the young people of St. Mary’s 
have enough Catholic spirit to enroll themselves in this crusade, others 
will have it too. If the young people have not enough Catholic spirit, 
I have no hope for the others either.” 

“Father Casey, I, for one, give you my word that, the moment pro- 
hibition is repealed, I will give myself wholeheartedly to this work.” 

“Herman, that will be too late. If you mean to do this at all, do 
it now.” 

Here Ambrose voiced his emphatic protest: “Aw, Father, why go 
taking the joy out of life?” 

“Tt is high time to take these steps, if you have reached the point 
where your joy is dependent on alcohol.” 

“There is no evil spirit hidden in a high-ball.” 

“No, nor in a stick of dynamite. Yet neither makes a safe play- 
thing.” 

“But children must play.” 

“Granted. However children of today have so many other things 
to play with—so very, very many other things never known before— 
they should find no great hardship in giving up the dangerous play- 
thing of intoxicating drink.” 

“Naughty baby mustn’t play with razor, eh? Papa spank.” 

Father Casey did not like his tone. He answered rather sharply: 
“Has your youth been so tenderiy guarded that you have never seen the 
tragedy that can result from playing with intoxicating drink?” 
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The words were scarcely out of his mouth before he deeply re- 
gretted them. In a moment of warmth he had forgotten that Ambrose 
Wortlebury’s home had been wrecked by a drunken father. 

Herman, good, old reliable Herman, came to the rescue: “Father, 
I think there are two reasons why young people of today should lay off 
on drink. One reason is, as you say, because they have so many other 
amusements, they can well afford to renounce this one. Another reason 
is because drink will do more harm today than formerly. We have not 
the steady nerves and castiron stomachs of our ancestors: drink will 
increase our high-tension nervousness and impair our already precarious 
digestion. Then too young men and young women of today are thrown 
together under all kinds of circumstances, without supervision of any 
kind: if they weaken their will power and blunt their sense of propriety 
by alcohol, they are exposing themselves and their companions to loss 
of honor and virtue. Furthermore, we must remember that the age in 
which we live is the machine age. Mighty forces have been harnessed 
in the service of man. A clear head and a steady hand is needed to 
direct these forces. The man who takes his place at the steering wheel, 
the throttle, the lever, or the switch-board, while even slightly benumbed 
or befuddled by drink, is running the risk of maiming or killing his 
fellowmen. He is guilty of a criminal act.” 

“Prohibition was a blunder,—mistaken in principle, disastrous in 
practice. Nevertheless, its sudden repeal will give rise to problems of 
the most serious nature. My advice to you young people is to begin 
at once training yourselves to meet and solve those problems, lest, like 
the man attacked by seven devils, your second state be worse than 
your first,” said Father Casey. 


It is of small consequence to those who are beloved of God, and 
walk in the Spirit of truth, whether they pay or receive honor, which 
is but transitory and profitless. To the true Christian the world assumes 
another and more interesting appearance; it is no longer a stage for the 
great and noble, for the ambitious to fret in, and the wealthy to revel 
in; but it is a scene of probation—Newman. 


Character is the ground of trust and the guarantee for good living, 
and that character only is sound which rests upon a good conscience 
and a clean heart and a strong will—Jane MacClaren. 
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Pope Pius XI 
THE MAN OF SCIENCE 
Au. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Almost up to the time of his election to the Papal Throne at the 
age of fifty-five, Achille Ratti spent his life in scientific pursuits. This 
made Denis Gwynn, who has written a short but comprehensive and 
very readable study of the Pope, say: “The story of his life discloses 
a most unlikely preparation for the occupation of this exalted office.” 


PROFESSOR 


Even as a student at the Lombard College and the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome, Achille Ratti gave promise of a brilliant scientific 
career by reason of his talent and application. Ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1879, at the end of 1882 he succeeded in winning the supreme 
distinction of a triple doctorate—in Philosophy, Theology and Canon 
Law. Among his professors were men who rank among the greatest 
in their fields, as for instance, Wernz in Canon Law; Liberatore, Tal- 
amo, Satolli and Lorenzelli in Philosophy. He passed his examination 
-so well that Father Liberatore, who was then at the head of the Acad- 
emy of St. Thomas, was proud to present him to the Holy Father, Pope 
Leo XIII. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find him on his return to Milan 
appointed at once as professor of Dogmatic Theology and Sacred Elo- 
quence at the Metropolitan Seminary. But even then his natural bent 
revealed itself; already he was interested in historical research and 
became a familiar figure at the Ambrosian Library. Here he attracted 
the attention of Monsignor Ceriano, the Prefect of the Library, and 
this friendship led him into his cherished work. When five years after 
he was made professor, a vacancy occurred on the Library staff, Mon- 
signor Ceriano urged Ratti to become a candidate. He did so and was 
elected to the post. To take this office he had to join the Oblates of 
St. Charles. 


THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY 


The Ambrosian Library ranks among the most important in the 
world; not simply because of the number of its volumes (some 250,000 
printed books), but more so because of the value of these and of the 
thousands of manuscripts it possesses. Among its 15,000 manuscripts 
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there is a larger collection of Palimpsests—parchment manuscripts on 
which a later text was written over an earlier one—than can be found 
in any other library. It represents the accumulation of centuries of 
scholarship. 

It derives its name from St. Ambrose, who was Bishop of Milan 
in the latter half of the fourth century and whose sanctity, eloquence 
and learning shed glory on the ancient city. The Library was founded 
by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, a cousin of St. Charles Borromeo, and 
a successor of the Saint in the Archbishopric of Milan. Federigo Bor- 
romeo, made Cardinal at 23, and shortly afterwards Archbishop of 
Milan, wrote some eighty printed books and left about fifty more in 
manuscript. He was one of the most learned as well as devout church- 
men of his time. 


It was in 1609 that he founded the Library named after the great 
Doctor of the Western Church, St. Ambrose. In order to gather books 
of real historical value, he chose eight men for their culture and ex- 
perience and sent them to search the libraries of Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, Flanders—even those of Greece, the Libanus and Jerusalem. 
He formed a college of nine doctors and placed them in charge of the 
Library. It was their duty to specialize in various fields—theology, 
history, literature, ecclesiastical antiquities—build up the library in those 
fields, make researches, and publish some work on the matter assigned. 
Attached to the library also was a press for Oriental language books— 
Hebrew, Persian, and Armenian—and art galleries for painting and 
sculpture. 

The Librarian was obliged to keep in touch with learned men 
throughout Europe, to feel the pulse, so to speak, of the learned world 
of the day, and to be advised of all the important books appearing. A 
library service was also prescribed in as far as the Librarian was to 
direct students to the books they might not know or that might be use- 
ful to them. And all citizens as well as strangers were to be allowed 
the free use of the books. In this freedom the great Library of Milan 
was quite exceptional. 

The fine tradition thus started had always been maintained. And 
when Achille Ratti came to it as assistant librarian he carried out these 
rules to the letter. He was most affable to all visitors and students, 
and often even, we are told, would give them such a wealth of material 
for their theses that their work was almost half done. Meanwhile he 
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himself delved into the treasures of the Library with all the zest of a 
scientist. Not only history, but art also became a favorite subject of 
research. Denis Gwynn thus describes the young priest librarian: 

“He was absorbed in the life of the Ambrosian Library. At his 
desk, among the tall bookcases, he was to be found day after day, im- 
mersed in his research work, but ready at any moment to interrupt it in 
response to appeals for assistance from any visitor. Many students have 
paid tribute to his generosity in aiding their researches. Sometimes they 
would find that all the investigations they intended to make had been 
done for them before they arrived. The results of days of work would 
be put before them with a cordial request to make use of it. Young 
men from colleges, bewildered at the prospect of having to prepare 
learned theses ; antiquarians from all over the world in pursuit of special 
inquiries ; privileged visitors asking to be shown old manuscripts or to 
see the picture galleries—he was at the disposal of everyone who cared 
to come. 

“They found him surprisingly unlike a book-worm—with his robust 
figure and quick movement; the’ scrupulous neatness of his dress; the 
friendly smile of encouragement and the methodical directness with 
which he answered all inquiries.” 


LITERARY ACTIVITY 


As to his own literary activity, it is in great part contained in his 
contributions to various periodicals of Milan; as for instance, The 
Lombard Historical Archives; The Reports of the Lombard Institute 
of Science and Letters; The Historical Journal of Italian Literature 
and St. Charles Borromeo and the Third Centenary of his Canonization ; 
and the “Catholic School.” 

The Historical Journal of Italian Literature was a monthly periodi- 
cal which he himself edited at the request of the Archbishop of Milan, 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the canonization of St. Charles 
Borromeo. It gave him an ideal opportunity for publishing a mass of 
letters and other documents from the Library archives and elsewhere, 
ranging from the Council of Trent to the Plague in Milan, and reveal- 
ing the Saint’s attitude toward all manner of social and political prob- 
lems. 

During the same period he also published a volume on the Ambro- 
sian Library, the tercentenary of which occurred during that time. 

The fragmentary nature of the scientific production of Achille Ratti 
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makes a classification very difficult. It remains true, however, as Sen- 
ator Malvezzi—who has published a complete account of the Pope’s 
literary work—says: “The center of these prolific publications is found 
in the Ambrosian Church and the story of Milan; it is the dominating 
thought, the conducting wire; the researches and discoveries in the 
Vatican and other libraries and Archives, all regard the Lombard 
metropolis and its illustrious Church; and so, putting together all these 
minute parts, there results a beautiful mosaic in which hieratic figures 
stand out in a vague cornice of foliage and flowers.” 

We cannot attempt an analysis of each of these writings—some 
seventy in all; we can only give a few indications of the various topics 
according to Senator Malvezzi’s study. 

One class of studies regarded more particularly the History of Milan 
and the Church of St. Ambrose. One of these, entitled, ““Two Icono- 
graphical Maps of Milan, based on Vatican Mss. of the XV Century,” 
was a pamphlet published under his own name in 1902. The scholarly 
notes reveal an immense amount of research and erudition. The dedi- 
cation is interesting, revealing as it does the character of the scholar; 
it is to his mother: 

“Tt is to you, mother of a rare and ancient pattern, I dedicate these 
(the oldest known) maps of our great and loved Metropolis of Lom- 
bardy, our mother-city, and also the few pages in which I explain them. 
I dedicate them to you on your feast-day, and I like to think that some 
learned man, perhaps even some generations hence, will there read your 
name and find in it a testimony of the love and veneration which your 
children had for you.” 

In this class belong also the erudite presentation, rich in historical, 
religious and political background, of a group of unedited documents 
regarding the activities of the legates sent by Pope John XXII to 
Northern Italy in 1317, to settle the feud between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. But especially important are the three volumes of the 
“Acts of the Church of Milan,” which brought to the author the highest 
praise from Pope Leo XIII. This work in Achille Ratti’s design, 
should have taken four Volumes. But only the last three were com- 
pleted; the material for the first volume, he had gathered in great part 
in 1902, but was not able to publish it. 

To this class also pertains one of his most ambitious works—the 
“Missale Ambrosianum Duplex”—that is, the publication of the two 
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texts of the Ambrosian Missal, with exhaustive critical, liturgical and 
archeological notes. There are also elaborate monographs on the church 
of St. Satirna which contained one of the most ancient pictures of St. 
Ambrose, and on Aribert, Archbishop of Milan. 


A second class of writings is purely bibliographical. He wrote the 
story of the ancient and once famous library and archives of the Abbey 
of St. Columbanus at Bobbio, and of that of the Abbey of Chiaravalle 
near Milan, describing in this the economic and religious conditions 
of the sixteenth century. This work on ancient libraries and manu- 
scripts made him a master of paleography and enabled him to date and 
publish a long list of ancient documents. In fact, the restoration of 
old manuscripts interested him deeply and he became so adept at this 
work that he preferred to do it with his own hands. 


Here we ought to mention also his guide to the Ambrosian Library 
and the annexed collections, a popular guide, a masterpiece of its kind, 
giving a full account of its history and its treasures. It was the result 
of his work of restoration and renovation, which was recognized by the 
Italian government itself as so great a civic benefit that it conferred on 
Ratti the Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 

In the third class Senator Malvezzi puts the Pope’s writings con- 
cerning St. Charles Borromeo, published in his own periodical at the 
time of the tercentenary of the Saint’s canonization. Among the titles 
we find such interesting studies as: St. Charles and Cardinal Baronius; 
St. Andrew of Avellino and St. Charles; St. Charles and Cardinal 
Sirleto; St. Charles at the Council of Trent; St. Charles and the Hohe- 
nemns ; Benedict Arias Montanus and Giovanni Stefano Lainati; Letter 
of Galileo Galilei to Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, and so on; all titles 
to intrigue a scholar. 

A fourth class embraces his articles on art and literature. Denis 
Gwynn says: “He had devoted close attention to the modern processes 
of restoring pictures, and had become an expert concerning Leonardo 
da Vinci. He had given valuable assistance in saving Leonardo’s im- 
mortal fresco of the Last Supper in the Dominican convent in Milan.” 
Here we might mention also his articles on Alpine climbing, now gath- 
ered in one volume. 


Orazio Premoli, in his “Contemporary Church History,” thus sum- 
marizes Achille Ratti’s early literary work, at the same time making 
us see the value of it as a preparation for his great office: 
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“He published a very considerable number of memoirs and mono- 
graphs, in which he showed himself a careful and patient investigator, 
weighty and precise in his facts and brilliant in his conclusions. 

“These labors were additional to his principal task of guarding, 
preserving and improving the famous library, and of aiding students, 
toward whom, as the writer knows from his own experience, he showed 
unequalled courtesy. 

“His position brought him into contact with the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and with the most illustrious personages of Italy and 
elsewhere, and he received from all testimonies of sympathy and esteem. 
With whomsoever he dealt he was careful to show himself what he was, 
a worthy priest. This explains why even those persons whose ideas 
were furthest from his own venerated him and placed great confidence 
in him. There was no lack of philosophical, religious, and political 
struggles but he remained a faithful son of the Church without taking 
any active part in them, since the bitterness which strife is accustomed 
to bring in its train was foreign to his character.” 


AT THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


In 1907, after the death of Monsignor Ceriano, Ratti was duly 
appointed Prefect of the Ambrosian Library and made Monsignor. In 
all he spent some twenty-six years at this center of the scientific world 
which brought him into contact with scholars from every nation. 

In 1911, Pius X called him to Rome to cooperate with Father Ehrle, 
the Prefect of the Vatican Library, and promised him the succession 
to the Prefectship. It seemed as though his whole life would be spent 
among books. 

This appointment brought with it new opportunities. He was now 
56, and the Vatican Library was apparently to be his home for the rest 
of his days. In 1914 he was sent by Pope Pius X, in place of Father 
Ehrle, who was indisposed, to Oxford, to represent the Vatican at the 
celebration of the Seventh Centenary of the Birth of Roger Bacon. 
The celebration was organized by the London Royal Society. Here, 
besides renewing acquaintance with eminent men of letters whom he 
had met at Milan, he was able to explore to his heart’s content the 
Bodleian Library, the manuscript collections in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, the British Museum, the London Library and 
others. They were busy days for him. 

About this time dark clouds were gathering over Europe. In August, 
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1914, the assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand led to the Great 
War in which almost all nations were involved. 


“Father Ehrle, as a Bavarian, could no longer hope to preserve the 
harmony of the Library’s industrious atmosphere. For years scholars 
of all nations had collaborated there with such freedom and reciprocal 
generosity that Monsignor Ratti had once described it ‘as a permanent 
international congress of learning.’ Father Ehrle offered his resigna- 
tion at once and the Pope reluctantly accepted it. The Vice-Prefect, 
Monsignor Achille Ratti, was immediately promoted to succeed him, 
with the rank of Protonotary Apostolic.” 

But Monsignor Ratti’s tenure of office was short. In May, 1918, 
the Pope’s direct order took him from his beloved studies and sent him 
as Apostolic Visitor to Poland. One diplomatic mission followed an- 
other, until in 1922, he was elected Pope. 

In the light of events, we can no longer feel that “the story of his 
life discloses a most unlikely preparation for the occupation of his ex- 
alted office.” Achille Ratti’s historical studies—the contacts he made— 
the study of St. Charles in particular—giving him a profounder knowl- 
edge of human nature, a deeper insight into the problems the world is 
facing, and a clear survey of human means and methods to solve them, 
and above all, making him see more clearly the workings of divine Prev- 
idence, fitted him for his great destiny. 


THE SECRET 





A missionary once narrated the following experience: 


“Where I held a mission in a certain town, there came to me after 
one of the services, a middle-aged man—the father of a large family— 
and said: 


“Your sermon reached my heart and I want to save my soul. Now 
please tell me in a few simple words what I must do to be really con- 
verted, and I promise that I will do it.’ 

“For answer, I said only this: 

““Go home, and do as you think you would do if you were really 
converted.’ 

“He had me repeat the words and then went away promising to 
carry them out to his best knowledge and ability.” 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XIII. 


In a little home in St. Alban there hangs a picture of Christ carry- 
ing His cross. Across the faces of the executioners can be seen des- 
perate and indignant scratches. They came from the finger nails of a 
child. . 

“Mamma, why do these men crucify the good God?” cried the little 
lad as tears filled his eyes. “I don’t want them to crucify Him! What 
has He done that they should drive those nails into His Hands?” He 
tore energetically at the executioners and the family has preserved this 
outburst as a precious heirloom, and as a memory of a sainted child. 


LOUIS MANOHA (1904-1914) 

The sun was well over the “Mountains of the Morning,” as the 
Alps were called in this Southern corner of France. The industrious 
farmers were on the fields, and the countryside looked beautiful—a 
scene that St. Francis Regis loved to gaze upon. A man was trudging 
down the road, and soon disappeared over the hill. That man was not 
seen in the commune of St. Alban d’Ay till ten years later. For a 
time, letters came to his wife, but soon these ceased and no more was 
heard from him. For this reason, the subject of this sketch never knew 
the strong embrace of his father, for the figure on the road was Mr. 
Emmanuel Manoha. Five months later a lad was born, who with his 
lightsome and joyous character became the solace of a grieving mother. 

Louis Manoha was born on November 12, 1904, at Chapotier. The 
childhood environment of the lad was composed of a pious home, and 
devout family practices, together with the marvelous beauty of the 
countryside that clung to the foothills of the Alps. The ranging 
meadows were fed by the river Ay along which Louis used to roam, 
and make crosses from the willows. These meadows tell us of the lad 
that used to tend the two cows and the few sheep; the woodland still 
treasures the joyous laughter and shrill cries of Louis and Margaret. 
The beauty of nature around the lad had much to do with the beauty 
of the soul within the lad. 


Two children preceded Louis, Margaret and Joseph. The latter 
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was off to heaven a few days after his arrival, but Margaret remained 
to become his treasured playmate and confidante. 


EARLY YEARS 


The Manohas went to live with the maternal grandfather shortly 
after the birth of Louis, and here the child grew up to an astounding 
sense of the spiritual. When as a mere baby, Louis cried and would 
not sleep, his mother had only to put a little statue of Our Lady in 
his arms, and the lad was quiet and would sleep. Again for hours 
the child would prattle and sing over the little statue, and the burden 
of that song was but the one verse: “L’Amou, mo sainto Vierdzo, mi” 
—‘Indeed I love my Blessed Mother.” 

At three, he knew all his prayers except the litanies, and at four, 
he and Margaret used to take turns leading the family prayers. When 
answering the litanies, he always insisted on repeating the “Pray for 
us” twice, so that the family had to pause after every versicle. The 
lad delighted in singing and had a fine clear voice. Time after time, 
he insisted that Margaret should sing with him, and when she demurred 
he would threaten her with the loss of his friendship, and would add 
his invariable stamp of decision “That’s settled.” 

HORROR FOR SIN 

“Mamma, you know I am not a coward,” the five-year-old lad one 
day said to his mother. 

“Yes, my child,” answered the mother. 

“Well, there’s one thing that makes me afraid, and that is sin.” 

Louis hated all improper language and his eyes would fill with tears 
when he heard it. When with his school fellows, he would without 
fail let the offender hear of his indignation at any improper speech, and 
he even refused to associate with certain boys because of that fault. 
The conscience of the lad was very tender without being scrupulous. 
Mrs. Manoha knew well how to train her children, and saw to it that 
every fault was noticed and corrected. One day, he stole a grape from 
a vine. His mother had quite a time quieting him and even then he 
insisted on putting a few of his pennies into the poor box. 

On one occasion, Mrs. Manoha told Louis and Margaret that they 
should take the path through the woods on their return home from 
school. Now it happened that Margaret was afraid of the woods be- 
cause of the snakes and animals. The youngsters, therefore, took the 
highway and thus came into contact with a group of children with whom 
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their mother did not want them to associate. The two little ones ran 
as fast as they could so as to give an appearance of having obeyed orders. 
“Mamma, you see we came home directly through the woods,” the 
youngsters cried out. “We obeyed you to the letter.” And they ate 
the lunch that mother had promised them. But Margaret had no sooner 
left the room, when Louis, completely repentant, went up to his mother. 
“Mamma, we told you a big lie. Please forgive. We will never 
again tell a lie—never.” And he never again was guilty of an untruth. 
SCHOOL BENCHES 


When five and a half years old, Louis was sent to the parochial 
school at St. Alban. His progress in school was sure and rapid despite 
frequent absences due to illness. He studied with intense application 
which had later to be mitigated. He grew enthusiastic over Napoleon 
but when he read how this General had touched the sacred person of 
the Pope, his admiration waned. “He did very wrong. The good God 
made him pay dear for it.” 

However, the lad must have had his lapses in diligence as other boys 
do. In fact, his teacher one day wrote a note in the lad’s copybook: 
“Louis is a good pupil but he has not been applying himself enough 
these days.” That remark acted as a lash. “You will see, Mamma, 
he won’t write that a second time!” And the lad was correct—the 
teacher never had occasion to repeat the warning. 

Louis had a peculiar habit of using the phrase “That’s settled” when 
he pronounced definitely upon a point. One day he spoke to his mother 
about the public schools: 

“The poor children of the public school are treated as if they had 
no soul, just like a horse. Mamma, tell me, do you think they will do 
away with all parochial schools? I would rather leave for Italy or 
Spain than go to their public schools. That’s settled.” 

THE BOOK OF NATURE 


Louis loved to stroll with his mother after Sunday Vespers, and 
more often than not they would seat themselves on an eminence over- 
looking the pretty valley. In these sacred moments the lad would pour 
out the beauty that his soul imprisoned. Nature always did appeal to 
him, but in these. moments the lad seemed inspired. 

“Mamma, how beautiful it all is! How many beautiful things God 
has made!” And the lad’s mind immediately read the purpose of God: 
“But this is nothing compared to what we shall see in heaven. You 
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told me that. . . .” Thus the mother had taught the lad to read the 
great book of nature, to find God hidden in the fleecy cloud or resting in 
the chalice of a flower. 

One evening they sat on a rock opposite the chain of Alps. 

“Mamma, what do they call these mountains?” asked the little one. 

“They call these the ‘Mountains of the Morning.’ ” 

“Oh how beautiful they are! Are there other countries behind these 
mountains ?” 

“Yes, my child, other countries, and other mountains.” 

“God must be very powerful to have created a world so grand; and 
still you have told me that the earth is only a little point like a star.” 
The eyes of the little fellow were shining with the glory he read in the 
grandeur of the mountains. 

“Oh Mamma, I love to look at what God has done. He must indeed 
have loved us very much to create so many beautiful things.” 

For this lad the saying of the poet proved remarkably true: 

“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God!” 


THE LURE OF THE ALTAR 


Louis was not six years old when he already determined to be a 
priest. At the age of three he attended Mass for the first time and 
soon after began his own services at home. It is really amusing to read 
how he and Margaret managed despite the poverty of the farm house. 
A vase served for the chalice, a rude rack for the missal stand, any 
book at all for the missal since neither maid nor lad could read. The 
entrance of the stone oven made a very good altar stone; Margaret 
formed the choir; dolls old and young and even a rocking horse formed 
the congregation. There were sermons also. 

One day the grandfather scolded Margaret for having looked around 
while in church that Sunday; she must not be “like a weathercock.” 
That day Louis took for his text “You must not be like a weathercock 
while in church.” “We should be recollected neither looking to right 
nor left. ” But the preacher got no farther, for an indignant “I 
did not” was heard from the choir. 

Louis had all plans made. He had devised ways and means to make 
people come to church; he would have beautiful singing and many altar 
boys. Mother was to be his housekeeper, grandad the sexton, Mar- 
garet the choir mistress. But these days were never to come. But a 
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few days before his death he voiced the cherished desire to his mother: 
“Mamma, I’d like to tell you something but I do not dare to. I am 
so afraid it will make you cry.” The mother looked down into the 
pallid face framed by the white linen of the pillow. 
“What is it, my child?” the mother inquired softly. 


“Promise me that you won’t cry?” the lad continued. “I feel so 
very tired; the good God is the Master. If He wants me to die, I am 
ready to obey, but O how I would like to say but one Mass before I 
die! O to say one Mass and then to die! What happiness, Mamma, if 
only the good God willed it.” 

But the good God willed otherwise; He wanted a supreme sacrifice 
from the child. 

PAGING THE EUCHARIST 


The lad had a great devotion to the Eucharist, which showed itself 
in two ways: a great ambition to be an altar boy, and the delight he 
found in Holy Communion. He pleaded to be allowed to serve, and 
when finally he was told by the pastor of St. Alban that he could serve 
the next morning, the lad mastered the responses in half a day. His 
conduct at the altar was marvelously recollected. His mother noticed 
that he failed to bow his head at the Elevation and at Benediction, and 
she spoke to him about it, thinking that perhaps it was due to neglect. 

“But, Mamma,” the lad answered, “I like better to look at the Host. 
I do not know how you see the Host, but I often see it surrounded with 
light.” And then he added wistfully: “Do you think the good God 
would scold me if I bend my head a little bit only so as to see the Host 
better?” Mrs. Manoha, however, did not seem to believe the boy, so he 
became insistent : 

“That’s the truth, Mamma; you know that I do not tell lies. I often 
see the Host in the midst of light. The next time I see it I will make 
a sign to you.” Mrs. Manoha assures us that often after that the boy 
made the sign to her that he was seeing the light around the Host. 

Louis prepared himself for his First Communion through a series 
of years. When seven years old he was told that he was to receive. 
That was in 1911, just one year after the decree of Pius X. The lad 
made a very fervent preparation, but meningitis made postponement 
for one year a necessity. That year was a sad year for him since the 
event was being postponed month after month and when he thought it 
was near, it was still distant. At last the great day arrived, December 
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22, 1912, when he was eight years old and had but thirteen months to 
live. What this meeting with the good God meant to the boy has not 
been revealed, although what he told his mother confidentially that even- 
ing lets us see a rift of light: “OQ Mamma, if you knew the beautiful 
things Jesus said to me this morning!” 

THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL 


Louis had never been a strong child. His intensity in games and 
studies brought on little sick spells and after the attack of meningitis 
he never was entirely well. Up till September, 1913, there seemed to be 
no cause for alarm but after that the decline was very rapid. Walking 
became painful to him; serving at Mass an impossibility. With the 
beginning of the next year, Louis was definitely consigned to bed. The 
boy had learned the value of the cross and joyfully accepted the sacrifice. 

“Mamma, my cross is very heavy, and I feel its weight on my shoul- 
ders. But I know that the good God has placed it there and I accept 
everything from His hand.” 

Sometimes thoughts of the judgment came to his mind. But he 
made the declaration that he had never committed a serious sin, although 
there had been smaller sins: ‘Won’t the good God forgive those little 
sins? He pardoned the good Thief; he will pardon me who have com- 
mitted fewer sins.” 

At last the day came when he could no longer pray aloud. His 
rosary was constantly in his hands. Soon his anaemic condition made 
any audible prayer impossible, and only the movement of his lips showed 
that he was united with the prayers his mother recited for him. Finally 
Viaticum was suggested and he assented with great joy. The pastor 
offered to hear his confession. 

“My confession? Why, Father, I haven’t committed any sin since 
my last confession.” And he appealed to his mother: “You know that 
very well, Mamma, since I have concealed nothing from you.” Viaticum 
was given, and the child made a long thanksgiving for it was the last 
time the pilgrim received the pilgrim’s food. He then called his mother 
to his side and said: 

“Mamma, I am going to tell you something which will surprise vou, 
but still is really true. When Father gave me the Sacred Host I saw 
a beautiful white grape, almost transparent. O how beautiful it was! 
I think the good God has shown me that to make up for the joy of 
saying Mass which I shall never have.” The boy prayed for a cure, 
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but later acknowledged that he would perhaps be damned were he to 
die later in life. Repeatedly the sigh escaped him: “Of if I could 
only be a priest!” Death had no terror for him: “I feel sure, Mamma, 
that I am going to the good God. No, I am not afraid of death, for 
God is so good.” February came and the patient could hardly sleep or 
rest. His sufferings became intense, but the little face was lit up with 
a wonderful joy. He knew that he was going home to God. On the 
fourth of the month his condition turned for the worse. “Mamma, I 
am going to make a great journey today. I shall not sleep here tonight 
but up there with St. Roche.” He asked for his First Communion 
gloves for “I want to wear them when I present myself to the good 
God.” 

Evening had come, and the tired mother hovered over the quiet form 
of the child. 


“My dear Louis,” she said, “if you are leaving us, you will come to 
let us know that the good God has received you in His paradise?” 

“OQ Mamma, I promise it if the good God will permit it.” And the 
child kept his promise, for the muffled beating of a heart greatly mag- 
nified was heard in the Manoha home for quite a time after Louis’ 
death, always distinct when some great event was about to happen, at 
times silent when the tenor of the family life was undisturbed. The 
lad foretold the return of his father, for a letter came from him the day 
after Louis died, and soon after he came in person. 


The agony lasted but ten minutes. Finally the lad looked into the 
face of his mother who held him, and then looked at the picture of 
Our Lady. The emaciated features became transfigured and a smile 
played across the face as he gave a last sigh. Louis was with the good 
God. 


THE GLOW OF THE DAWNING 


They dressed him in his First Communion suit, and four little school 
fellows carried the white coffin. For many months the little grave in 
the cemetery of St. Alban was covered with white flowers. All white, 
for he had told his mother shortly before he passed away: “Mamma, 
when I am dead, I want only white flowers on my grave, for it is the 
color of the Blessed Virgin.” And when we look upon that profusion 
of petals and flowers, a little face seems wreathed among them, and a 
voice comes into the lives of those little ones we love. It is not the voice 
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of a chailenge—it is the voice of a song. Louis could be characterized 
by the single word, joyousness. 

How easily a child can be secured in this joyousness. Louis had 
the supreme privilege of having a mother who strove to make him read 
deep into the things around him the goodness and the thoughtfulness 
of God. The view of nature thrilled him and he found God every- 
where. She did not tell him stories of Jack Frost, but she told him how 
God’s artistry is found in the autumn leaf. The wild flowers of the 
woods were not merely pretty things, they were proofs of the delicate 
attention of God. The mountains were not merely things of power 
and bulk,. they were proofs of the greatness of God. Stars were heralds 
of God’s glory, and the evening sunset was a reminder of the grandeur 
of heaven. How thrilled the child is to learn all this! What a priv- 
ilege is the mother’s to open that great book of God’s natural world, and 
take the little hand, and guide it across the page! Is this a closed book 
for your child? 

“T see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His Body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


(Joseph Mary Plunkett.) 


THE BEST GUEST 





A young man, recounting his experiences, tells us that when he was 
about to be married to his noble young bride, he asked his mother’s 
advice as to whom they shouid include among the wedding guests. 

His mother, after a little pause, looked him in the eyes and said: 

“My boy, invite the Lord Jesus first of all and put Him at the head 
of the table.” 

The young man did this, and says that he never regretted it, for 
this great Friend had remained with him and his faithful spouse, 
changing the water of their daily lives into delicious wine. 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us 

That it behooves none of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 
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High Adventure 


THE CONVERT’S STORY 
L. F. Hytanp, C.Ss.R. 


True stories of conversion to the Catholic faith have a natural fas- 
cination for Catholics. They embody the essential element of interest 
that journalists call “combat”; and the combat is of a kind that—be- 
cause it is psychological—is far more interesting to cultured minds than 
struggles that are physical. Moreover all such stories possess unique- 
ness and individuality; while it is true that the grace of God is the 
ultimate factor in all conversions—they nevertheless have a beginning 
in widely divergent viewpoints; and are finally brought about through 
oddly varying secondary causes and means. 

But the interest for Catholics in such stories rests not only upon the 
elements of combat and uniqueness that they possess; it springs more 
from the testimony given to the truth of their own faith by every con- 
vert who has trodden the well-worn road to Rome. The beauty and 
harmony of Catholic doctrine is brought out so clearly by those who 
have to seek to find it; the many-sided appeal of the Catholic Church 
to every type of mind and heart is so strongly evidenced in the actual 
stories of converts; the satisfying peace that the latter find in the haven 
of the mother-church—all these things help Catholics, who by the grace 
of God were “born to the realm,” to realize the soundness of their posi- 
tion and the futility of seeking elsewhere the philosophy of life they 
need. 


Stories may be chosen almost at random from amongst the writings 
of the numerous converts of the last twenty years to demonstrate these 
points. The study of a few such converts, whose stories will appear in 
the pages of “The Liguorian” from time to time, will show how differ- 
ent was their mental outlook before thinking of the Church; how various 
were the particular truths of the Church that led them to a comprehen- 
sion of the truth of the whole; and how complete was their satisfaction 
and peace once they had made their submission. 

John Moody is a convert who might teach much to the pseudo- 
scientific, hero-worshipping generation of our day. He is admittedly 
one of the world’s outstanding financial analysts; he is publisher and 
founder of Moody’s investment service; he is accomplished in a very 
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modern sense of the word. He told the story of his conversion recently 
in a speech given to the students of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; 
we shall quote from the speech as it was printed in “The Voice,” the 
official publication of the Seminary. 

As to Moody’s attitude towards religion previous to his conversion, 
he says: 

“For a long time, whenever I heard of anyone becoming a Catholic, 
I made the usual remark that it was the last thing I would ever do. 
I said that all through my life. 

“IT was brought up in the Episcopal Church but after reaching 
maturity I abandoned it. I looked into Protestantism of various kinds; 
then I wandered off into Pantheism and studied it because I am by 
nature somewhat of the student type. 

“At the age of thirty, I was disillusioned with Pantheism. Then I 
became interested in modern philosophy and was carried along by 
William James and others of his type. From that time on I had no 
faith. I was a Modernist.” 

Then came a gradual awakening. The passage of time disillusioned 
him as to the authority of his heroes. He tells of this disillusionment: 

“But I discovered in the course of time, as most men do who give 
a little thought and consideration to the matter, that you could not be 
happy in modern thought unless you were very agile and could read- 
just your views and opinions from time to time, because some authority 
is constantly coming along to refute the man who had preceded him 
and upon whom you had based your theories. In 1900, Herbert Spencer 
was the last word. After him came William James, only to be suc- 
ceeded by George Santayana. Then came Bergson and after him Freud 
in psychology to upset the views which I had accepted as a young man. 

“So, by 1920, I came to the point where I considered modern phil- 
osophy futile. I did not know what I believed. I had no answer to 
life, a position which most men reach finally who have been a bit 
studious and analytical. One finds himself going around in a circle and 
getting nowhere.” 

It was a book that confirmed his doubts—Chesterton’s “Orthodoxy.” 
“T learned from this book,” he tells us, “to laugh at the modern phil- 
osophers.” 

As yet, however, he had no alternative to choose. “I thought,” he 
says, “ “There is some answer to life somewhere. Where is it?’ 


~ 
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Catholicism was the only thing I had not tried. Why? Because I had 
inborn in me a prejudice against the Catholic Church.” 


It was while in this groping mood that he happened to enter a 
Catholic church. It was a purely chance visit to the Cathedral of St. 
Stephen in Vienna, made with a business associate during a leisure hour. 
It happened to be the feast of the Assumption. Mass was being cele- 
brated, and the solemn ceremonies together with the reverent attitude 
of the people in attendance impressed Moody deeply. He returned at 
the hour of Mass on the three following mornings. Before leaving 
Vienna he said to himself: “There is something in Catholicism—some- 
thing real. I am going to look it up.” 


Grace had begun its work—but it was the humblest of beginnings. 


Back in New York he spoke of his intentions to his wife. She dis- 
couraged him. 


“Before you know it,” she said, “some priest is going to get you 
and convert you.” 

“No, no,” was the answer. “I shall go in myself, if at all.” 

His next step was to seek literature about Catholic matters. He tells 
us that he had a difficult time finding such—searched many a bookstore 
in vain. Then he ran across Father Fulton Sheen’s “God and Intelli- 
gence.” The book did two things for him; it confirmed once more his 
former analysis of modern philosophy—displayed its fundamental hazi- 
ness and uncertainty—and it introduced him to the philosophy of St. 
Thomas. 

From that time on his progress towards Catholicism was rapid. He 
began to build up a library of scholastic philosophy, and the books of 
James, Spencer, Mrs. Eddy and the like were thrown out to make room. 

“By 1930,” he says, “I had about six shelves of Catholic books. 
About this time I knew that I was to become a Catholic. But I took 
my time. I went to three educated Protestant ministers and asked them 
to answer my objections. Finally, when I had backed them to the wall, 


they told me that I belonged in the Catholic Church and that I had better 
get there as soon as I could. 


“Still I hesitated. I re-read Santayana and the other modern phil- 
osophers. I spent a whole year going back to pick up stray ends to 
see if I had missed anything. After this year I reached the conclusion 
that the Catholic Church was the only place for me.” And into the 
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Catholic Church he was received in a little country church in upper 
New York State. 

The story of this man’s studied conversion. from agnosticism and 
the worship of modern philosophy has deep significance for Catholics. 
It teaches them that they have nothing to fear from proclamations of 
the self-styled philosophers who are campaigning against religion; from 
the accepted heroes of the hour—who, because their doctrines are new 
and fantastic, are able to draw a following of gullible souls; nor from 
the master-minds that teach in the Universities and write in the journals 
and preach in the newspapers a philosophy of skepticism and unbelief. 
A little honest seeking by any one of them would lead to the question 
asked by Moody: “There is some answer to life somewhere; where is 
it?” and to the answer that he found. 

It will be said of him, or perhaps has been said, by his abondoned 
teachers, that he has probably been disappointed with Catholicism since 
entering its ranks. Let his own words give the reply: 

“I have been in the Church only nine months but I can truly say 
that in these nine months I have found peace as I have never found it 
before. I am sure today and every day of my life that the Catholic 
Church is the only answer to life. I say this as a man who for forty 
years has had experiences with all sorts of theories, and I repeat that in 
the Catholic Church alone can one find a definite answer to life.” 


ONE FAITH 





The Reverend Dr. Fulton Sheen, according to the London Universe, 
was asking G. K. Chesterton to write an introduction for his book, “God 
and Intelligence.” 

Chesterton protested. “I know nothing about philosophy.” 

“But,” said Dr. Sheen, “you have written very excellent philosophy 
yourself—your ‘Orthodoxy’ for instance.” 

“T know,” answered Chesterton, “but that is popular, and yours is 
scientific.” Then after a pause, he added: “Yes, I will write the in- 
troduction. After all, we both belong to that great Mystical Body, the 
Catholic Church, in which we can stand responsible for one another’s 
opinions. You know what I must believe and I know what you must 
believe.” 


The secret of success is constancy of purpose.—Disraeli. 
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Why All These Laws? 


F. E. Breter, C.Ss.R. 


Canon 738 of the law of the 
White is Ge Stem of Church concerning Baptism reads 


Baptism to be administered? - j 
May children or converts be in the second paragraph : 











baptized away from their own Even a person away from his 
ome haps _— a parish should be solemnly baptized 
questions are answered here by by his own parish priest, if this can 
a further explanation of church 4 ‘ 

law on Baptism. be done easily and without delay; 





but if not, then a person so absent 
from his parish, may be solemnly baptized by any parish priest in his 
own territory. 


The first paragraph of this canon requires that a person be baptized 
by no one else than his parish priest, or another priest lawfully com- 
missioned. But suppose the person to be baptized is not 
in the parish. That person may be an infant of a few 
days or a convert sick in a hospital. He may be a block 
outside the parish limits or he may be fifty or a hundred miles away. 
The wise provision that the parish priest should confer baptism must be 
upheld. But the law itself must avoid two extremes: rigor and harmful 
indulgence. It would surely be detrimental if the canon rigorously 
insisted that under all circumstances a babe or a sick person be bap- 
tized by his parish priest. By that people would be forced to defer 
baptism perhaps for weeks and months; or they would take risks to 
bring an infant or an invalid to the parish church for baptism. 


Parish priest 
should baptize 


On the other hand, suppose a child is born outside the parish, but 
not very far away. It would cause no inconvenience or danger to bring 
the child to the parish church of the parents for baptism. 
Surely the law would be self-destructive if it would allow 
such a child to be baptized in another church. The canon 
requiring that baptism be administered in the proper parish church could 
be too easily evaded. In these days of maternity hospitals, very many 
children would not be baptized by their pastors. In fact, the funda- 
mental law that all should be baptized by their own parish priest would 
be nullified. 


The canon, therefore, mildly insists that even a person outside the 


In the parish 
church 
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parish should be brought back to the parish church for baptism if this 
can be done easily and without delay. Therefore, only a 
slight inconvenience or short delay would excuse from the 
law. This seems very indulgent; but we must not forget that baptism 
is the most necessary sacrament. If an infant should die unbaptized, 
its soul would never see God. A greater loss could not be imagined. 
Holy Church would never desire that her disciplinary laws should cause 
any delay whatever in receiving baptism or should expose any soul to 
even the slightest danger of dying unregenerated. When all is well, 
the child strong, and there is no danger, the Church for the sake of 
good order demands that the sacrament be administered only in the 
proper parish church. But if the eternal loss of God and heaven 
threaten a soul, the Church says: Let that person confer baptism who 
can do so with the greatest assurance that it will be validly administered. 


Exceptions 


The person referred to may be a physician or a nurse as a later 
canon suggests. But if the danger, though real, is not great, it should 
be a priest. Therefore, the last words of the canon state that when it 
would cause even slight danger to delay, a person may be solemnly bap- 
tized by any parish priest in his own territory. 

This second paragraph of canon 738 deals solely with the baptism 
of a person who happens to be outside his parish. A hundred per- 
plexing difficulties might arise in various cases coming within the canon. 
But here we see them all wonderfully settled by one guiding sentence. 
A more sensible solution of possible difficulties could not be imagined. 
The highest good of unregenerated souls is first secured. In the second 
place, the orderly and reliable administration of the most necessary sac- 
rament is provided for—as well as our modern conditions permit. 

The next law on the administration of baptism, Canon 739, reads: 

In another’s territory, no one is allowed to confer solemn baptism 
without proper permission, not even to inhabitants of his own place. 

This canon directly applies to pastors only. No priest is allowed 
to confer solemn baptism in another parish without permission of the 
Other than Pastor of that parish or of the bishop. Catholics some- 
parish priests times wish to have a child baptized by a clerical relative or 
— perm® friend. Since this cannot be done without the parish priest’s 
baptize permission, prudence would suggest that the pastor’s per- 
mission be first obtained before another priest is asked to confer 
baptism in the parish. 
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On the other hand, a parish priest may not baptize even the child of 
one of his own parishioners while outside his parish. If he wishes to 
do so, he must have permission either from the bishop or from the 
parish priest of the place of baptism. 


Parents at times wish to have a child baptized in the hospital where it 
was born. If the infant is not well, surely private baptism, without the 
Hospital ceremonies, can and should be administered in the hospital by 
baptisms the chaplain or the Sister or doctor or nurse as circumstances 

and hospital regulations suggest. But if the child is well, 
it should receive not private but solemn baptism. This means that the 
sacrament should be administered by a priest with all the ceremonies 
prescribed by the ritual. Now Canon 773 determines that the proper 
place for solemn baptism is a church or a public oratory. The chapel 
of the hospital is neither a church nor a public oratory. Consequently 
it is not a suitable place in the eyes of the law for the administration of 
baptism. If parents, then, wish to have their child baptized before 
undertaking the journey home from the hospital, they should ask a 
near-by parish priest to perform the rite in his church. But if the 
child can be taken home safely, it should be baptized neither in the hos- 
pital nor any other church, but only in the church which its parents 
attend. 


Now why all these laws about the administration of baptism out- 
side the parish? Their purpose is to secure gocd order in this matter. 
From a glance at these laws it is evident that the proper min- 
ister of baptism within the parish is as a rule the parish priest, 
whether the person to be baptized belongs to his parish or not. This is 
a sensible arrangement. If a priest could baptize his subjects any- 
where, or if other priests could come into strange parishes and baptize 
persons they claim as their own parishioners, the result would be quite 
confusing. 


Summary 


In civil law it is an accepted principle that city, county or state 
officials cannot exercise jurisdiction outside their respective territories. 
About two decades ago the Church changed her marriage laws to bring 
them into conformity with this principle. It is surely the best arrange- 
ment for the orderly administration of baptism. 


God breaks hearts to remake them.—Katherine Tynan. 














For and Against 
Comments on Social Problems B. A. Connelly, C.Ss.R. 


This year the Catholic Central Verein of America held its annual 
convention in St. Louis from August 19 to 24. As a result of their 
deliberations they adopted a series of resolutions which merit 
——.” the consideration of all who are interested in social reform 
and Catholic Action. Five distinguished members of the 
Hierarchy, priests and laymen from all parts of the country participated 
in the six-day meeting. Two mass meetings, totaling in attendance well 
over three thousand Catholics, attested to the interest of the laity at 
large in the message of a group that is earnestly trying to arrive at a 
solution to modern day social problems. 


The Central Verein is an organization of German-American Cath- 
olics who, in the tradition of Bishop Von Ketteler of the famous See of 
Mainz from 1850 to 1877, are devoting time and effort 

— C. V- to the promotion of Christian ethics in the various rela- 
tions of our modern social life. Their strong organized 

zeal for the advancement of Christian truth and practice:in American 
affairs should be a challenge to other national groups within the body 
politic. They, indeed, have heard the call to Catholic Action, promul- 
gated by Pius XI, as the true vocation of all who enjoy the blessings of 


Christian truth and leadership. 


* x * 





One of the great concerns of the C. V. at the present time is the 
Catholic Youth Movement. In a formal resolution it was declared that 
the future of Catholic Action depends upon the success or 
Youth and. . 2 
Catholic failure of adult groups to prepare their youthful successors 
Action for lay leadership. This preparation is to be effected chiefly 
through the medium of parish societies, especially for young men. 
Active participation in the work of the parish, under the counsel and 
advisement of older heads, and with complete submission to the pastor, 
should at one and the same time supply the stimulus of worthy achieve- 
ment, and the curb of wisdom and authority. Thus is secured personal 
initiative and obedience—the chief and essential equipment of the lay 
leader in Catholic Action. 
* * * 


Comment and resolution on the social question at the C. V. con- 
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vention was wise and complete. Our present economic distress is found 
by the C. V. to be the legitimate fruit of such anti-social 
forces as “greed, unfair distribution of wealth, concen- 
tration of economic power and financial resources and 
egotism of individuals as well as of economic groups and nations.” Re- 
turn of the old prosperity, it is found, cannot be the cure of the present 
ills, but merely an opiate to delay the day of reckoning, for the same 
tree will but produce the same fruit, and while the tree flourishes, the 
evil fruit can become only the more evil. 


Social 
Reconstruction 


Vocational groups should be the unit of industrial organization, with 
workers and owners mutually helpful, instead of the present mutual 
stand-off attitude of organized Capital and organized Labor. 


Human need rather than individual greed, or as the C. V. resolves: 
“Man and not profit and money must again become the chief factor, 
dominating and regulating our economic relations.” 


To quote the resolution further: “Prevailing conditions, and the 
patent inability to cope with the present difficulties by having recourse 
to the theories underlying the prevailing system, have, on the one hand, 
opened the door to unsound radicalism, while on the other hand, they 
tend to support demands for an extension of functions on the part of 
the State in defense of the present capitalist system. At present the 
most important task of statesmen is to plan and labor unbiasedly, in co- 
operation with the social thinkers of every group of society, for a recon- 
struction of the economic system on the basis of justice and equity.” 
This further elucidates the proposition of Pius XI, which this depart- 
ment has made its own, that: “When we (Catholics) speak of the re- 
form of the social order, it is principally the state we have in mind.” 


The farmers’ condition and the relation of his problem is commented 
on at length by the C. V. The undue expansion of agricultural credits, 
in which even the Federal Government has taken a hand; 
the unwarranted gambling with the products of the farm, 
in which, also, the Federal Government has taken a hand; the shrunken 
value of the farm dollar as compared with the manufacturer’s dollar, 
largely the result of tariff preferences for the latter group out of all 
proportion to economic need, in which the Federal Government has the 
whole hand; as well as the excessive load of taxes in which county and 
state, together with the Federal Government, have a hand—are noted 


The Farmer 
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with regret and protest. Cures? For the present, debt moratoria: for 
the future, more co-operative farming and less bureaucratic interference. 

The Credit Unions which were so highly recommended by Pius XI 
are urged by the C. V. to rescue the poor from the money sharper to 
promote self-help and mutual help, thrift and providence, 
while discountenancing greed. A note of encouragement 
is taken from the fact that the idea is beginning to take a practical hold, 
chiefly among Catholics, on a fairly wide front. 

a ee 

Newspapers here in the United States, in England and France, are 
beginning to give attention to a phenomenon of the depression that is 
fraught with grave danger to a considerable body of in- 
dividuals and to society as a whole. Armies of boys are on 
the tramp. Transcontinental freights are loaded with these boys; relief 
stations along the railroads and highways swamped with them; police 
and health authorities are faced with a problem that knows no satisfac- 
tory solution. 


Credit Unions 


Boy “Tramps” 


The number of these transients, presumably “on the road” in search 
of employment that cannot be found at home, is estimated for the United 
States to be about two hundred thousand. One railroad official says 
that he sees ten thousand a month “on the rail” and believes that three- 
fourths of these are minors. 


What of the homes of these boys? The Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor which investigated this condition 
is of the opinion that these boys (and there are some girls, too) are 
wandering over the country because of straightened finances at home. 
A few, indeed, are runaways, but the great body of these “tramps” are, 
or weré, or would be looking for work. 


It is frightful to contemplate the future of these boys of fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen, thrown prematurely on their own resources—not 
in a normal world where the handicap would be great enough—but in 
the lazy, shiftless, half criminal or frankly criminal world of the “hobo.” 

If this prospect is sad, no less serious is the potential social menace 
of two hundred thousand boys trained to prey on society. We were 
profoundly shocked when word came to us that Soviet Russia was breed- 
ing an army of homeless, youthful street terrors, and we readily laid 
the blame where it belonged—with the unnatural political and economic 
system. But, have we done any better? 
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The Ven. Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


Cuap. XIII—A Bitter Struccie. (Con.) 


Though confounded by happenings such as this, the “piai” did not 
lose courage. They entered into a covenant among themselves, never 
to allow themselves to be baptized. They persuaded other Indians to do 
likewise and not to permit the Missionary to call at any of their. settle- 
ments. To circumvent their scheme and prevent them from executing 
it, the Servant of God succeeded with the Government in having one 
of the chiefs, named Christian, who was held in high esteem by all the 
other chiefs, appointed supreme chief of all the Indian camps situated 
between the Corantine and Surinam Rivers. Christian, highly flattered 
with this distinction, immediately took the side of the priest. When 
the insignia of his dignity, a cane topped with a gilt pommel, was pre- 
sented to him, he at once delivered his “gods” into the hands of the 
missionary and granted him full permission to preach the Gospel in all 
the settlements under his dominion. This occurrence worked most 
favorably for the Mission among the Caribs. The first chapel was 
blessed and dedicated to St. Joseph. Rejoicing over the prospect for 
the future, Father Donders writes: “There is every reason to hope 
that by next year nearly all the Indians whom I have been in the habit 
of visiting will have received Baptism.” 

But the spirit of darkness would not give way so easily. The lost 
ground must be regained. More than once has Holy Mother Church 
had the experience that the faith of the newly-converted is rather weak 
and inconstant. This was the case, too, with Father Donders’ convert. 
Christian, or as he had been called since his baptism, Augustine, fell 
away and resumed his former superstition. Once more the “piai” raised 
their heads and began a fresh opposition against the Servant of God, 
putting all sorts of obstacles in his way. God, however, proved to be 
with His Servant; the hour of His grace and long-suffering had passed. 
“The good God has intervened,” writes Father Donders; “He has 
stricken them, and more particularly the sorcerers, with a deadly dysen- 
tery. The principal one among them was converted and received Bap- 
tism; the others remained obstinate.” 
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Another obstacle in the way of converting the Indians was the fact 
that they lived in small groups and at great distances from each other, 
and were accustomed to a wandering life. This obstacle has destroyed 
many of the fruits of his hard labors. This was the case, particularly, 
with the best of all the settlements. The majority of the Arowaks were 
situated along the Maratacca River. After the Servant of God had 
visited that tribe for ten years, their passion for the nomadic life caused 
many of them to leave the camp and establish themselves on the banks 
of the Corantine River in British Guiana. 

These were the chief obstacles that hindered the work of Chris- 
tianizing the Indians. How did Father Donders try to overcome them? 
As to their wandering life and their living at great distances from each 
other, he intended to bring them together in one place. It was with this 
end in view that he had Christian appointed Supreme Chief of all the 
Caribs. As for their passion for strong drink and their attachment to 
superstitious practices, he himself writes: “To keep them from drink- 
ing we should necessarily reside among them.” Again he says: “Would 
to God that we had a sufficient number of priests, so that at lease two 
of them might reside permanently with the Caribs.” Accordingly, he 
wanted a school for the children and a Catechist for the aged people. 
These are needed, he says, to have the work bear lasting fruits. 

As he saw that his heart’s desire in this respect could not be realized, 
his confidence in God was all the greater. “God,” he writes, “is able 
to provide for everything. We ourselves, we are nothing.” And again: 
“T trust that God who is so good and merciful will later on render our 
labors among them more fruitful. May He, the good God, have pity 
upon them.” 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the Servant of God had brought 
many a soul back to God. The Indians converted by him numbered 
in 1882 about 662. Many of them, children especially, passed from this 
life to a better one. 


CHAP. XIV. AMONG THE BUSH-NEGROES 

The Bush-Negroes of Surinam are descendants of runaway slaves 
brought from Africa. Unwilling to endure longer the ill-treatment of 
their masters, they had run off and sought refuge in the dense forests 
adjoining the plantations. In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
their number increased enormously. The French having invaded 
Surinam, the inhabitants were ordered to surrender to them ten per 
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cent of their possessions. The managers of plantations, in order to 
lessen their quota which was rather high, had given leave to their slaves 
to hide in the woods until the inventory had been taken. 

After the functionaries of the government had finished their task, 
the managers ordered their slaves to return. But the latter, preferring 
a life of liberty tu slavery, remained where they were and settled in 
the forests. They chose their own chiefs and attacked and plundered 
the plantations. The Government was obliged to send against them a 
number of military expeditions at the cost of much treasure and precious 
lives, until after many bloody battles peace was made, the Government 
engaging itself by treaty to give them rich presents at stated intervals. 

These Negroes gradually established themselves in several tribes, 
the principal ones among them being the Aukoners, the Saramacca, the 
Paramacca, and the Bonni Negroes. Each tribe has its own chief, or 
Granman, with a kind of republican form of government. They con- 
stitute in almost every respect the most original, remarkable, and in- 
teresting people in Guiana today. Their clothing is very simple, just 
sufficient to cover their nakedness. Whatever they use or make for 
their use, is extremely clean. Around their wrists and ankles they wear 
rings of copper, and they are very fond of colored beads. They tatoo 
their faces and sometimes their entire bodies, forming lines and figures, 
such as birds, snakes and the like. Their Chiefs are recognized by the 
Government. As a token of their rank they are invested with a military 
uniform; and receive a baton ornamented with a silver or gilt pommel, 
a feathered hat or soldier’s helmet and a sword. Thus attired they wait 
upon the Governor on solemn occasions. 

Whenever Father Donders met these brawny negroes sitting or stand- 
ing in their slender dugouts, his heart went out to them, and he eagerly 
set about making plans to bring them all to the knowledge of God. So 
early as 1846 he wrote: “I hope that what I have so long and so ardently 
desired will soon be realized, namely, to carry the Gospel to those 
tribes. May God grant me grace to enlighten those unfortunate ones 
who are still seated in the darkness and shadow of death.” But owing 
to the dearth of priests, his desire could not be fulfilled as soon as he 
wished. When at last the hour came that he could satisfy the longing 
of his heart, he was to experience that the obstacles in the way of their 
conversion were far more difficult to surmount than in the case of the 
Indians. (To be continued) 








Catholic Anecdotes 


COURTESY 





An Irishman burst into the office of the president of a big city 
bank. He had a check in his hand. 

“Me name’s Casey,” he said. “I work out here in the yards. And 
this here check—” 

The president interrupted him. ‘“That’s no way to come in here. 
You should take off your hat, and wipe off your shoes. You ought to 
take the check to a teller and not bother me. And you'll have to be 
identified. How do we know your name is Casey? How do I know 
you didn’t steal the check ?” 

The Irishman withdrew. A few minutes later there was a knock at 
the door of the president’s office. The Irishman came in again, hat in 
hand, with a professional looking man who said: 

“This is Patrick Casey. He has been working out in the railroad 
yards. Iam his attorney. His brother just died and left him $100,000.” 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Casey,” said the bank president. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“You can do nothing for me,” returned the Irishman. “I’m on my 
way to Brotherhood bank.”—The Catholic Messenger. 


WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT? 


In the year 1860, in Turin, Father Protazzi, a member of the Society 
of Jesus, was sentenced by the judgment of a court to forty days im- 
prisonment. As a preacher he had been unafraid to speak the truth,— 
a thing which even in our own day is considered an insult by many. 

Father Protazzi, however, was convinced that the penalty was as 
unjust as it was unbecoming to his rank. In order to have the penalty 
remitted, he appealed to Count Gravour, the Minister of State, who, at 
that time, possessed great power and influence. He was not deceived 
in placing his trust in this very able man, for by the efforts of the 
Count he was spared the humiliation of going to prison. 

The priest went to the Minister afterwards to thank him. On this 
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occasion in the course of conversation, Count Cavour mentioned to the 
priest that he had heard quite often that the Jesuits were not only very 
learned men but also very accomplished statesmen, and that, for this 
reason, he had a sincere desire to offer himself to them as a pupil in 
order to become more perfectly versed in politics and statecraft. 

With a ready presence of mind the Jesuit answered that they would 
receive him gladly and impart to him very willingly and sincerely the 
desired training. 

“But what would be demanded of me,” asked the minister. 

“Oh, nothing more than to make the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ for several 
days.” 

“And in what do these exercises consist?” the minister asked. 

“They can be summed up in two words,” the Jesuit replied; “quid 
prodest, — what does it profit?’ And he added, “They are the first 
words of the saying of Our Lord, ‘What does it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, but suffer the loss of his soul?’ This saying will be 
explained to you and presented to you as the prime principle of true 
statecraft and true universal wisdom.” 

At once the Piedmontese Minister of State became extraordinarily 
serious. His contracted forehead showed how deeply he was reflecting. 

“Tt is too late,” he said finally and with marked decision. 

Just a year later the mighty man was stricken by death. 


A VERY GOOD REASON 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament afford great consolation to many 
people, but, we are told in the Annals of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
especially to the aged men and women under their care. 

An old man in one of their homes, says the chronicle, was in the 
habit of making two visits to the Blessed Sacrament every day. On 
one occasion when he was busily engaged in the kitchen helping the 
Little Sister to prepare the dinner, he asked her: 

“Do you know why I go twice a day to the Chapel? Well, for more 
than forty years I neglected my religious duties, and now I want to 
make reparation for the past.” 

Have we no reparation to make? 


If thou wouldst be borne with, then bear with others—Fuller. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


OCTOBER FANCIES 





The imagination is one of the most potent faculties of man. It can 
recall scenes and persons of a long gone past; it can visualize events 
and happenings that have not been actually witnessed by the eyes. 

It can construct a new world for us—a world of fancy—but one so 
apparently real that in it we seem to live and move and have our being. 
By our worlds of fancy we are influenced far more than we know. 
Often, they shape our ideals; they form our standards; they govern 
many of the actions we perform. 

It is important, then, that the imagination be trained to exercise itself 
upon things worth while. The frequent visualization of what is glamor- 
ous but dangerous or sinful will lead to sin; the contemplation of what 
is.holy and good will make for virtue. 

Could a better field for the exercise of the imagination be found 
than is given it in the meditative recitation of the Rosary? The fingers 
slip over the beads; the lips move along in prayer; and the imagination 
carries us back through a mist of years— 

Back to a cave that shelters a Babe Who is God—and to the scenes 
of joy and instruction that preceded and folowed the event of His birth; 

Back to a cross standing stark and still against a lowering sky— 
a cross that bears in death the Body of Him Whom we have watched 
in His agony—at His scourging—during the crowning with thorns— 
and on the bitter journey that brought Him to Calvary; 

Back to the glorious scenes of resurrection and triumph for both 
Christ our Brother and Mary our Mother—triumphs that we, too, shall 
know when our work and suffering are over! 

October is called the month of the Rosary. It is the time to live 
again in the life of the Saviour; it is the time to train the imagination 
upon holy things while it teaches the soul to pray. 


MAN PROPOSES — 


Thomas A. Edison, the great inventor, was not, as many think, an 
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unqualified opponent of religion. On the contrary, he seems to have 
developed a definite leaning toward it near the end of his life. Only, 
like so many others, he put off making a study of the matter until it 
was too late. 


That he sincerely intended at least to examine the credentials of 
religion we learn from John F. O’Hagan, one of his closest associates, 
in an article written for the Hearst papers shortly after the death of 
the inventor. There we are told that Edison intended devoting the 
last five years of his life to the study of religion and religious beliefs. 

“T will,” he is quoted as saying, “invite the leading religious scholars 
to come here and take up one by one the principal questions underlying 
the major tenets upon which the pillars of religious beliefs are erected. 
A thing that makes me desire this is the fact that many of the greatest 
and most logical minds throughout the ages have been religious.” 

Very probably Edison would have become a Catholic, had he been 
given time to take up religious study. O’Hagan tells us further that 
he remained an indifferentist simply because of the contradictory views 
propounded by religious teachers. He used to read the Sunday sermons 
as reported in the Monday morning papers, and would frequently com- 
ment : 

“If they don’t agree among themselves on fundamental questions, 
how can they expect outsiders to accept their beliefs?” Study would 
have taught him that there is one religion wherein unity can be found. 

But waiting for the last five years of his life—this was his folly. 
It reminds us of a story: 


“Pray to God,” said a great teacher to his pupils, “on the day before 
you die.” 


“But,” they answered, “we do not know the day on which we shall 
die.” 


“Then,” was the answer, “pray to God today.” 


REWARD OF CONFIDENCE 


It is an integral part of the Catholic campaign against birth control 
to preach confidence in the Providence of God to mothers and fathers. 
Even in the midst of a social regime that is distorted by injustice—it 
may be confidently asserted that God will not neglect those who do what 
is right out of a spirit of unfailing loyalty to Him. 
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That this confidence is not misplaced was given remarkable con- 
firmation by a report issued by the Woonsocket Council of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society in the Providence diocese. The great cry of the 
sponsors of birth control is that the large family makes for economic 
stress, and throws a new burden of charity upon relief organizations. 
The rolls of the Woonsocket Council show that small families far out- 
number the large in need of aid. 

The figures speak. Of the 1,999 families on the rolls of the Council 
there are 

2 families with 13 children 
6 families with 12 children 
5 families with 10 children 
21 families with 9 children 
42 families with 8 children 
60 families with 7 children 
89 families with 6 children 

119 families with 5 children 

192 families with 4 children 

263 families with 3 children 

349 families with 2 children 

348 families with 1 child 

493 families with no children 

An examination of these figures shows that over eighty per cent of 
those being assisted have only three children or less. Statistical argu- 
ments are never ironclad, it is true; but in this case they are sufficient 
to cast doubt on the validity of the vaunted “economic argument” for 
birth control. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PRIVACY 


The scene was St. Mary’s Catholic Church in New York City. It 
was the morning of the feast of the Assumption. Hundreds of Cath- 
olics had come to the Church to fulfill their obligation of hearing Mass 
on our Lady’s feast. Among the worshippers were Mayor James J. 
Walker and his wife. 

It was the time of the public trial of the Mayor for mismanagement 
of funds—and he had been front page news to the papers for many 
days. There was only one flaw in the story of the trial; it had pro- 
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duced few pictures to increase the reader interest. The papers were 
intent on correcting this flaw. 


So during the celebration of Holy Mass, while the Mayor and Mrs. 
Walker knelt at their devotions, fifteen newspaper camermen squeezed 
into a balcony of the Church. They had been instructed to take only 
time exposures ; but the temptation was too great. One shot off a flash 
bulb, and nine others let theirs go in quick succession. A commotion 
followed ; police were called; people and priests were incensed—but the 
reporters had the pictures. 


Such an outrage—perpetrated during a religious service and per- 
vading the private devotions of a man and a woman—should hardly be 
expected in a society that calls itself civilized. High pressure news- 
gathering methods have taken the sacredness out of religion and almost 
nullified the right of privacy that belongs to every man and woman. 


There is a bright side to the story. Most papers refused to use the 
pictures thus obtained. Walter P. Plummer, President of the New 
York State Society of Editors and himself an editorial director, rejected 
the picture because “he considered it highly unethical for a newspaper 
to invade a man’s privacy to that extent.” 


It would be well if reporters and camermen were taught some of the 
same regard for the ethics of journalism. 


“A VICE SO MEAN AND LOW” 


In July, 1776, General George Washington issued the following 
order to the officers of the American army: 


“The General is sorry to be informed that the wicked and foolish 
practice of profane cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little known 
in the American army, is growing into fashion. He hopes the officers 
will, by example as well as influence, endeavor to check it, and that both 
they and the men will reflect that we can have little hope of the bless- 
ing of Heaven on our arms, if we insult it by our impiety and folly. 
Added to this, it is a vice too mean and low, without any temptation, 
that every man of sense and character detests and despises it.” 


The many-sidedness of Washington has often been brought out. 
But perhaps as a moral teacher he has not often been recognized. He 
preaches a sermon here whose lesson still needs to be learned. 





LIGUORIANA 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CLIENTS OF MARY 
It is impossible for a client of 
Mary who faithfully honors her 
i recommends 
peo Glories himself to her to be 
rica damned. At first 
sight this proposition may seem 
exaggerated ; but I beg that before 
it be condemned, the following 
notes on the question be read. The 
proposition that a client of Mary 
cannot be lost does not apply to 
those clients who abuse their de- 
votion to sin with greater freedom. 
Therefore it is not right to dis- 
courage the publication of the 
knowledge of Mary’s tenderness 
toward sinners on the plea that sin- 
ners will abuse this knowledge to 
sin the more; because such pre- 
sumptuous sinners deserve punish- 
ment for their rashness, and not 
reward. The proposition applies, 
therefore, to those clients who, 
with a desire to amend, are faith- 
ful in honoring the Blessed Virgin 
and in recommending themselves 
to her. These, I say, cannot pos- 
sibly be lost. 





@ 
HOW MARTYRS DIE 
St. Lawrence was born a Roman 
citizen, but probably was of Span- 


ish origin. Pope St. 
Rei Sixtus became at- 
“Victories of tached to him on ac- 
the Martyrs” count of his virtue, 

and gave him the office 
of distributing alms to the poor. 
After the martyrdom of St. Six- 
tus, the prefect of Rome sent for 
St. Lawrence, having heard that 
he had the property and posses- 
sions of the Church in his keeping, 
and ordered him to hand over ev- 


erything, because the prince needed 
it for the upkeep of the army. 

The Saint, without being 
troubled, asked to be given a little 
time so as to be able to show just 
how rich the Church was. In eight 
days’ time he had gathered all the 
poor people who were fed and sup- 
ported by the Church, and, having 
collected them all in one place, he 
called on the prefect and said: 

“Come and see the treasures of 
eur God. You will see a great 
collection of vases and precious 
gems.” 

The prefect followed him to the 
place, and seeing nothing but the 
crowd of poor people, turned with 
anger in his eyes to the Saint, who, 
seeing his anger, said: 

“Why are ‘you angry? Gold, 
silver, and gems are dust, gathered 
from the dust; the poor, in whom 
the treasures of the Church are de- 
posited by means of almsgiving, 
are the riches of Christians.” 

The prefect immediately com- 
manded the Saint to renounce 
Jesus Christ; and finding him 
strong in the faith, had him 
scourged like a slave. After many 
other torments, finding him still 
faithful, he ordered him stretched 
upon an iron gridiron, under which 
was a slow fire, to make the tor- 
ment more long drawn out and 
more painful. But the Saint, made 
even more fearless by this torture, 
when he saw that one side of his 
body was roasted, said to him: 

“If you are going to eat me, this 
side is done; turn me over and 
eat!” Then raising his eyes, and 
showing that he died with joy, he 
peacefully expired. 
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THE SADDEST STORY 


Who could ever have a heart so 
hard as not to soften at hearing of 
the saddest thing that 
ever happened in this 
world? Once upon a 
time there was a noble 
and holy mother who had one only 
Son, and He was the most attrac- 
tive and winning Son that could 
be imagined: innocent, virtuous, 
beautiful, and most loving towards 
His mother. In fact, He had never 
given her a moment’s pain, and 
had always showed her every sign 
of respect, obedience, and affec- 
tion; and the mother in return had 
given Him all the love she had in 
the world. But what happened? 
It happened that out of envy this 
Son was falsely accused by His 
enemies ; and the judge, though he 
recognized and publicly admitted 
His innocence, still, in order not 
to displease His enemies, con- 
demned Him to the infamous 
death which they demanded. And 
the poor mother had to bear the 
pain of seeing her Son torn from 
her in the flower of His youth by 
an unjust and barbarous death; 
for in the torments they inflicted 
on Him, He shed every drop of 
His blood, until at last He died, 
exposed to the gaze of the crowd, 
and hanging on a shameful cross. 
Devout souls, answer me: do not 
this story and this poor mother de- 
serve your compassion? 

You know of whom I am speak- 
ing—this Son so cruelly executed 
was Jesus, our Loving Redeemer ; 
and this mother was the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who for our love 
was willing to see Him sacrificed 
to the divine justice by the cruelty 
of men. And this great sorrow, 
therefore, suffered for us by Mary 
—a sorrow that cost her more than 
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a thousand deaths—merits from us 
compassion and. gratitude. If we 
can do nothing else, at least let us 
stop from time to time to con- 
sider the bitterness of this sorrow, 
by which the Blessed Virgin be- 
came the Queen of Martyrs. 
® 
GOD OUR LOVER 


Holy Job was amazed to see our 
God so occupied in doing good to 
men that it seemed 
From “Manner His heart had no 
of Conversing greater concern than 
Familiarly to love men and to 
with God strive to win their 
love in return; so 
that Job, speaking to the Lord, ex- 
claimed: “What is a man that 
Thou shouldst magnify him; or 
why dost Thou set Thy heart upon 
him?” Hence it is a mistake to 
think that if we act toward God 
with great confidence and famil- 
iarity we are failing in respect to 
His divine majesty. Indeed it is 
true we should respect Him with 
all humility, and abase ourselves 
in His presence, especially when 
we remember our past ingratitude 
and sins; but that should not pre- 
vent our acting toward Him with 
the most confident and tender love 
that possibly could be. He is in- 
finite majesty; but at the same 
time He is infinite goodness and 
infinite love. 

We have in God the most sub- 
lime Lord that ever could be; but 
we also have the greatest Lover 
we possibly could have. He does 
not disdain our approach to Him; 
rather, He rejoices if we come to 
Him with the same confidence, 
freedom, and tenderness that little 
children show their mother. Hear 
how He invites us to come to 
Him, and the caresses He prom- 
ises us. 
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Catholic Events 


The Redemptorist Fathers of the St. Louis Province have estab- 
lished a new missionary house on a fifty acre tract of land in Glenview, 
West Evanston, near Chicago. 


The property is situated on Milwaukee Boulevard and Glenview 
Road and will be made a center for Redemptorist missionaries of the 
surrounding territory, headquarters for the second novitiate, a training 
school for lay-brother postulants, and a retreat house for men. 

Stationed at the new foundation are: Very Reverend Father Daniel 
Higgins, C.Ss.R., Superior ; the Reverend Fathers Philip O’Connor and 
Richard Dalton; and Brothers Vitus and James. The erection of a new 
building has been begun to be called “Villa Redeemer.” One wing will 
probably be completed by next spring. 

eS 


His Eminence, William Cardinal Van Rossum, C.Ss.R., Prefect of 
the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, died at Manstricht, 
Holland, on August 30th. He was 78 years old. 

A native of Zwolle, Cardinal Van Rossum was ordained to the 
priesthood in the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer on October 
17, 1879. He held various offices in the Redemptorist order, finally 
that of Consultor General in Rome. Then he was created a Cardinal 


by Pope Pius X at the Consistory of November 27, 1911, and became 
titular of St. Caesar in Palatio. 


He was made President of the Biblical commission on January 13, 
1914, and Grand Penitentiary on September 30, 1915. Finally he was 
appointed Prefect of the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith on March 12, 1918, and was consecrated Bishop by Pope Ben- 
edict XV in the Sistine chapel on May 19, 1918. The office of “Prefect 
of Propaganda” is one of the highest and most important in the church. 

Besides being Prefect of the Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, Cardinal Van Rossum was a member of the Congregation of 
the Holy Office, the Council for the Oriental Church, and the council 
for the affairs of Religious and Seminaries and Universities. He was 
president of the Pontifical Institute of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul and Ss. Ambrose and Charles for the foreign missions, member 
of the Pontifical commission for the interpretation of Canon Law, Co- 
Visitor Apostolic of the Hospice of Catechumens and Neophytes, and 
Cardinal Protector of thirty religious institutions and organizations, 
among them being the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade in the United 
States. 

The Cardinal had been papal legate to two international Eucharistic 
Congresses, the one held at Vienna in 1912, and the one in Amsterdam 
in 1924. 
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The study of missionary work has been adopted as a course called 
“Missionology” this year by Marquette University in Milwaukee. Mar- 
quette is the first American Catholic University to include the study of 
the missions in its curriculum. 


The departments of psychology, education, sociology and history, 
and even the colleges of journalism and engineering, all under the direc- 
tion of the graduate school, will combine to develop the new field of 
study. 

Four courses are offered for the first semester. They are: Mission 
Theory; Mission History in the United States; Mission architecture; 
and Catechetical Methods in Mission Schools. 

a ee 


A report prepared by the Apostolic Delegation in Peking, China, 
divulges that in the years 1930 and 1931 the number of adults converted 
to the Catholic faith in China was 48,974. This number is exclusive of 
the tens of thousands of Baptisms administered at the point of death. 


The statistics, in general, reveal the steady development of the mis- 
sionary program in China and a notable increase in native personnel, 
despite the distress and difficulties which China has been suffering for 
the past few years. 


* * * 


A group of scientists, representing 37 countries and differing in 
religious beliefs and ideals, were received in an audience by the Holy 


Father during the Fourteenth International Physiological Congress in 
Rome during the first week of September. The group was presented 
to his Holiness by Filippo Bottazzi of the Italian Academy, who said 
that they were all united in a desire to pay homage to the highest spir- 
itual authority in the world. 


In his reply the Pope remarked upon the fact that those before him 
were from so many different countries and were of different religions, 
but were united in the ideal of science, which, he said, cannot be other 
than an ideal of good, since truth and goodness are equivalent, and truth 
is essentially good. He thanked those before him for the vision of so 
many fine energies dedicated to science, and added that they awakened 
in him the memory of his happiest years. 

x ok x 


The Redemptorist Fathers of Czechoslovakia have published, on 
the occasion of the 200th anniversary of the order, statistics of their 
activities during the past year. In 1931, 484 missions and 212 retreats 
and similar exercises were conducted by the Fathers. In Redemptorist 
churches 700,000 communions were distributed. 

The Redemptorists have 21 houses in Czechoslovakia. The Prague 
Province has 282 members. Several important national pilgrimage cen- 
ters and memorable shrines are in their charge. 

The Fathers are further active in the movement of Reunion with 
Eastern Orthodox churches, having a novitiate for Greek-Catholics at 
Michalovce, Slovakia. 








Book Reviews 





BIOGRAPHY 


Therese Neumann. By Friedrich Ritter 
von Lama. Translated by Albert Paul 
Schimberg. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 250 pages. $1.50. 

Further Chronicles of Therese Neu- 
mann, By the same. 259 pages. 

These two books can be recommended 
as authentic and interesting accounts of 
what goes on at Konnersreuth. The 
English at times leaves something to be 
desired, but the matter is so interesting 
that this fault can be overlooked. The 
first volume deals in part with the dog- 
matic and apologetic explanation of 
ecstatic and stigmatic states in general; 
then goes on to relate some of the 
phenomena in the case of Therese Neu- 
mann in particular. The second deals 
exclusively with events at Konnersreuth, 
especially the Friday ecstasies. The 
various preternatural states into which 
the Stigmatist falls are described; her 
abstention from food (she has eaten no 


solid food since 1923, and had nothing to 
drink since 1927); her use of foreign 
tongues, her verification of relics, her 
Friday visions of the Passion, her other 


visions, are each treated in turn. The 
facts are related as they happened, and 
speak for themselves. It is a convincing 
book. Her abstention from food, and 
above all her extraordinary influence for 
good on all who come in contact with 
her, seem hard if not impossible to ex- 
plain in a purely natural way.—R. J. M. 
SCRIPTURE 


The Memoirs of St. Peter; or The Gos- 
pel According to St. Mark, Translated 
Into English Sense-Lines, by James A. 
Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 203 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

This book is another of the Science and 
Culture Series and it well merits its posi- 
tion in such distinguished company. Its 
scholarship is beyond question and it is 
one of the most appealing books of the 
series so far. 

The author’s purpose in writing this 
book was to put before the general reader 
a simple English translation of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Mark, a translation 
which would be true to the original Greek 


and yet would be modern readable Eng- 
lish, free from all the archaisms of the 
old English translation. A remarkably 
fine rendering of the sense of the Greek 
original into the English we know and 
use has been the result. 

Far more than this has been accom- 
plished. The author has said in his In- 
troduction that he had no intention of 
writing a commentary of the Gospel; but 
his chapter — Glimpses of Markan Art 
(Chapter V), his Brief Notes (pages 147- 
177), and his Theological Comment 
(pages 182-203) taken together really 
amount to a fine commentary which is 
very valuable in that it is written in 
English if for no other reason. And this 
commentary together with the author’s 
translation will bring the message of St. 
Mark within the mental grasp of every 
class of readers. 

Father Kleist has thoroughly under- 
stood not only the writing of St. Mark 
but also has, as it were, entered into the 
heart of the faithful follower and dis- 
ciple of St. Peter and he has done this so 
thoroughly that he cannot help but reflect 
the characteristics of St. Mark in his 
own writings. 

Once readers have become acquainted 
with this book I know they will eagerly 
await the appearance of the other books 
of the same author which he announces 
in his Foreword.—E. A. M. 


THEOLOGY 


A Handbook of Fundamental Theology. 
By the Rev. John Brunsmann, S.V.D. 
Adapted into English by Arthur Preuss. 
Vol. III. viii and 544 pages. Price, $4.00. 
Vol. IV, vi and 366 pages. Price, $3.00. 
Published by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Arthur Preuss has given us an 
English translation of Pohle’s well-known 
Dogmatic Theology and of Koch’s very 
good Moral Theology. He has shown the 
same good judgment in selecting for 
translation Father Brunsmann’s Funda- 
mental Theology, to complete the series. 
And Mr. Preuss improves while translat- 
ing, by adapting the book more or less 
to our own needs. 

Father Brunsmann’s Fundamental The- 
ology, while adhering to the customary 
methods of manuals and class books, 




















nevertheless is, with the exception of 
some long Latin quotations, sufficiently 
untechnical to be a very readable book 
also for the layman. It is very complete 
and takes account of modern errors. 

Volume III covers The Church of 
Christ: Establishment, Nature, Properies, 
and Notes. 

Volume IV contains: The Teaching 
Office of the Church; Infallibility, Inspir- 
ation. Faith. Most questions are very 
well treated, e.g. Extent of Inspiration, 
Analysis of Act of Faith, Certitude of 
Faith, etc. 

This handbook will be of great service 
to priests and seminarians—A. T. Z. 


CANON LAW 


Indulgences. By the Rev. Placid 
Schmid. Published by Lawrence N. 
Daleiden and Co., Chicago, Ill. Revised 
Edition. 59 pages. Bound in green 
velour. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a neat booklet giving the rules 
for gaining indulgences. The doctrine is 
generally correct and the form practical. 
The summary giving the various indul- 
gences that can be gained throughout the 
year is especially useful. However we 
think that an index would have made the 
work even more serviceable. The author 
states cn page 14 that the visit to the 
church may be made in a “chapel which 
is open to the public.” That is correct 
if a public oratory is meant; but chapels 
in religious institutions are semi-public 
oratories. It is stated on page 18 that 
confessors “in the act of hearing con- 
fession” can change the required works 
for indulgences. Canon Law does not 
restrict this privilege of Confessors to the 
time of confession—F. E. B. 


MUSIC 


Mass in Honor of Our Lady; for three 
equal voices. By Sister Mary Gisela, 
S.S.N.D. Published, McLaughlin & Reilly 
Co., 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Complete Score, 60 cent net; Singer’s 
Edition without organ, 30 cents net. 
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Red Halligan by Wm. F. Hendrix, S.J. (Benziger). 
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This Mass is appealing because of its 
simplicity and unpretentiousness. The 
text of the Mass has been left intact 
without repetitions; in this the composer 
has laudably followed to the letter the 
wish of the Motu Proprio. Moreover 
there is no affectation for startling or dis- 
tracting chords. The vocal requirements 
of the composition will not give any diffi- 
culty to the average church choir. Peace 
seems to be the element which charac- 
terizes the beautiful and original melodies. 
Sister Gisela’s Mass approaches in move- 
ment “the inspiration and savour of the 
Gregorian form” (Motu Proprio), and in 
doing this it cannot fail to dignify the 
oe oe for which it was writ- 
en.—. 


ETHNOLOGY 


Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? 
By Joseph J. Williams, S.J. Published 
by Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press, 
New York. 97 pages. Price, $2.00. 

“Visitors to Jamaica,” the introduction 
reads, “in even the remotest sections of 
the ‘bush’ and among the darkest of the 
negroes who trace their ancestry back to 
the earliest slaves from Africa, will find 
distinctly Irish names.” Fr. Williams’ 
object is to explain the presence of the 
Irish names among the negroes of 
Jamaica. He traces the Irish as they 
were driven from Ireland during Crom- 
well’s persecution and sent first to Bar- 
badoes and then to Jamaica, painting 
vividly the horrors of the capture, trans- 
portation, and life in the colonies of Irish 
men, women and children. The problem, 
however, of how their names were trans- 
ferred to the negroes “who trace their 
ancestry back to the earliest slaves from 
Africa” must remain more or less an 


open question; this is the inference to be 
drawn at the end of the book. The facts 
given are all based on contemporaneous 
documents; the book is rich in footnotes 
referring to these documents; there is 
also a long lida and a good in- 
dex.—R. J. 


A Grain of Mustard Seed by Sister M. Reparata, O.P. (Benziger). 
A Victim of the Seal of Confession by Rt. Rev. N. Pfeil (Central Bureau Publi- 


cations). 


At the Feet of the Divine Master by Anthony Hounder, S.J. (Herder). 


The Missal and Holy Mass by Rev. Wm. Lallau, D.D. (Benziger). 





Lucid Intervals 





A Dayton, Ohio, man of a musical 
turn confided to a man from the East 
that his musical talent had once been 
the means of saving his life. 

“How was that?” asked the East- 
erner, much interested. 

“Why, there was a big flood in my 
town and when the water struck our 
house, my father got on a bed and floated 
down stream.” 

“And you?” 

“T accompanied him on the piano.” 


“Tell me truly, does the baby really 
take after his father?” asked Mrs. Jones. 

“Yes, indeed; why, when we took the 
darling’s bottle away he tried to creep 
down the cellar stairs.” 


“Now, sonny, would it be possible for 
your father to walk around the earth?” 
asked the superintendent who was ex- 
amining the class in geography. 

“No, sir,” came the prompt reply. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he fell down and hurt his leg 
yesterday.” 


A Scot was engaged in an argument 
with a conductor as to whether the fare 
was 25 or 30c. Finally the disgusted 
conductor picked up the Scotchman’s 
suitcase and tossed it off the train, just 
as they passed over a bridge. It landed 
with a splash. 

“Mon,” screamed Sandy, “isn’t it 
enough to try and overcharge me, but 
now you try to drown my little boy?” 


Professor: ‘“Can you give me an ex- 
ample of wasted energy?” 

Student: “Yes, sir—telling a hair- 
raising story to a bald-headed man.” 


A shipwrecked mariner had just arrived 
on the cannibal island of Oomph, and 
was making some rather nervous in- 
quiries. 

“Was the last missionary you had here 
a good man?” he asked. 

“Pretty good,” replied the chief, pick- 
ing his teeth reflectively, “but the last 
time I saw him he was stewed.” 


The twosome was making painfully 
slow progress and the minister had just 
dubbed his approach shot for the third 
time. 

It was then that his companion emerg- 
ing from a hand that had covered a 
smile, asked: “Dominie, even under such 
circumstances, don’t you ever cuss?” 

The reply was vibrant with deep emo- 
tion: “I don’t swear, but when something 
of this sort occurs, I spit,” suiting the 
action to the word, “and where I spit,” 
and his voice fairly rasped, “the grass 
never grows again.” 


Timid wife (to husband who has fal- 
len asleep at the wheel): I don’t mean 
to dictate to you, George, but isn’t that 
billboard coming at us awfully fast?” 


Doctor: Say ah-h-h! 
Victim: All right, I'll say it, but re- 
member, I don’t mean it! 


Wife (to returning husband at seaside 
resort). “Oh, darling, I’m so glad you’ve 
come. We heard that some idiot had 
fallen over the cliff, and I felt sure it 
was you.” 


“Didn’t you see me down town last 
night? I saw you twice.” 

“No! I never notice people in that 
condition.” 


“Sakes alive! How in the world does 
the colonel ever sleep in that screenless 
room,” asked an overnight guest of the 
Kentucky manor at breakfast as he 
showed his punctured hands. 

“Very simple, sah,” explained Sambo. 
“You see, de massah’s so full de fust 
half de night he neveh notices de skeetoes, 
and de skeetoes so full de las’ half de 
night dey never notices de massah.” 


A Scotsman, upon entering a saddler’s, 
asked for a single spur. 

“What use is ore spur?” asked the 
man. 

“Well,” replied Sandy, “if I can get one 
side of the horse to go, the other will hae 
to come wi’ it.” 





THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ + + 


EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


+ - + 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 





SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE POPES 


By Franc. X. Seppelt, D.D. 
and Clem. Loeffler, Ph.D. 
Price, $5.00. 


OUR BEST FRIEND 


By Rev. Christian Pesch, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


ADVENTURE ISLAND 


Fergal McGrath, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE MISSAL AND 
HOLY MASS 
By Wm. Lallou, D.D. 
Price, $0.72 (cloth). 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


By Thurber M. Smith, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE IRISH WAY 


Edited by F. J. Sheed. 
Price, $1.75. 


THE MIRROR OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


By St. Bonaventure. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MASS-LITURGY 


By Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. 
Price, $1.50. 


AT THE FEET OF THE 
DIVINE MASTER 


By Anthony Hounder, S.J. 
Price, $2.25. 


MEDITATIONS AND 
READINGS FROM 
ST. ALPHONSUS 
By J. B. Coyle, C.Ss.R. 
Price, $2.00. 


ELLEN OF THE PLAINS 
COUNTRY 
By Stephen Morris Johnson. 
Price, $1.25. 


FAVORITE NEWMAN 
SERMONS 
By Daniel O’Connell, S.J. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE GOSPEL GUIDE 
By Rev. Wm. Dowd, S.J. 
Price, $2.50. 


RED HALLIGAN 
By Wm. F. Hendricks, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SOCONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 








